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Eric P. Newman, LM 619 


A smile always appears when a person says something is “as phony as 

a three dollar bill.” The meaning of this widely used and colorful American 
slang phrase is well understood by the public but is somewhat disconcer- 
ting and puzzling to the numismatist. Those who collect coins or paper 
money have learned to be on guard at all times against a phony, but 
collectors also have mental reservations as to why a three dollar bill was 
selected as an example of a fake or fraud when many have seen or may 
have in their own collection genuine three dollar bills which were issued 
and circulated in the United States. 
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The origin of many American slang 
expressions is unknown or shrouded 
in doubt. “As phony as a three dollar 
bill” has several distinctions. The 
origin of the word phony is in doubt 
(the word phony is alternatively 
spelled phoney) and the reference to 
the “three dollar bill” has never been 
satisfactorily explained. A perusal of 


She Shree 


The earliest three dollar bills issued 
in America -were’ normal 


denominations of the paper currency 
issued by the Continental Congress on 
behalf of the United Colonies or the 
United States from 1775 through 1779 
(Fig. aoe RN the 


American 
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Fig. 1: 1775 $3 Continental Currency 


Revolutionary War state paper money 
in $3 denominations was also issued 


About the Author 


slang dictionaries and etymological 
sources encourages one to makea fresh 
start on the matter and to assume that 
the small amount of prior comment is 
inoperative. 


The use of the “three dollar bill 
reference in the expression, hopefully 
can first be satisfactorily explained. 


Dolla Bill 


by Georgia, Maryland, Mas- 
sachusetts, New Hampshire, New 
York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina and 
Virginia.! After the adoption of the 
Constitution, the state incorporated 
banks generally issued _ their 
banknotes in such denominations as 
they deemed practical and many of 
them included the $3 denomination 
(Figs. 2, 3 & 4). Although a few states 
prohibited any bills under $5, there 
was never any specific restriction on 
the $3 denomination as such. 
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Fig. 2: 1817 $31 bank note of Farmers & Commercial 
Bank of Cincinnati 


Eric P. Newman has actively served numismatics for 
fifty-three years. During this span he has won nine Heath 
Literary Awards for articles in The Numismatist and in 1969 
was the recipient of the coveted Farran Zerbe Award. He 
was chairman of the U.S. Assay Commission in 1967 and 
presently serves as chairman of the American Revolutionary 
Bicentennial Coins and Medals Panel. He is also a member 


of the Council of the American Numismatic Society. 


Newman is the author of “Early Paper Money of 
America,” “The Fantastic 1804 Dollar,” ‘Coinage for Colonial Virginia,” and “The 
Secret of the Good Samaritan Shilling.’’ A frequent lecturer, he has addressed 
many groups including the International Numismatic Congress, the American 
Philosophical Society and ANA educational forums. 


Newman is executive vice-president of Edison Brothers Stores, Inc., in St. 


Louis, Missouri. 
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Fig. 3: 1820 $3 note of Manhattan Company of New 
York City 


Fig. 4: 1856 $3 note of Drovers Bank, Leavenworth, 
Kansas 


As a result of the War of 1812, the 
United States Treasury Department 
created an issue of notes in 1815 in 
which the $3 note was the lowest 
denomination (Fig. 5).? Counties, 
cities, business corporations and in- 
dividuals joined the banks in issuing 
currency during the nineteenth cen- 
tury until the end of the Civil War and 
those issues are replete with $3 bills. 
In every area of the United States the 
public was familiar with $3 bills. 
Although the Confederate States of 
America did not issue notes of a $3 
denomination, some of its member 
states did (Fig. 6). By 1864 all issues of 
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Fig. 5: Unsigned $3 U. S. Treasury Note dated March 


25, 1815 


Fig. 6: 1862 $3 State of Louisiana note under the 
Confederacy 
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paper currency by state banks, 
business corporations, and _ in- 
dividuals were taxed out of existence 
by the Congressional Act of March 3, 
1863. Paper money issues by any state 
or smaller governmental unit con- 
tinued to be illegal under the Constitu- 
tion even though this was occasionally 
ignored in emergencies. Thus all 
issuers of paper money except the 
United States or those acting pursuant 
to federal authority were eliminated 
after the Civil War. 


The minting of $3 gold coinage by 
the United States beginning in 1854 
and ending in 1889 continued the use of 
the $3 denomination in general cir- 
culation, but these coins could not 
have affected the $3 bill expression. 


Beginning in 1861 the United States 
had revived the issuance of its own 
paper money to finance the Union 
cause in the Civil War and this action 
had a strange relationship to the $3 
bill. The Act of July 17, 1861, authoriz- 
ing United States Demand Notes, 
originally provided for $10 as the 
lowest denomination, but by the Act of 
August 5,1861, was amended to permit 
$5 notes. No $3 Demand Notes were, 
therefore, permitted in that issue. The 
first legal tender legislation approved 
February 25, 1862, authorized United 
States Notes in denominations not less 
than $5 and accordingly greenbacks 
were issued bearing the date of March 
10, 1862. As currency needs of the 
Union grew, the issuance of United 
States Notes was furthered by the Act 
of July 11, 1862, which provided for 
such denominations as the Secretary 
of the Treasury deemed expedient but 
not less than one dollar and without 
fractional parts of a dollar. 


Thus, the Secretary of the Treasury 
had the discretion to issue a $3 
denomination of United States Notes. 
The first proof impressions of United 
States Notes lower than $5 were 
prepared by the Treasury Department 
in Washington in denominations of $1 
and $2 under Secretary Salmon P. 
Chase at the suggestion of Spencer M. 
Clark of the Treasury Department. 
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Each such design provided for a 
vignette covering the entire note face 
to defy counterfeiting, but this work 
was abandoned in partially finished 
condition when the engravers of the 
Treasury Department were said to 
have to give priority to other work. It 
was also decided to have the plate 
preparation and printing done under 
contract with the American Bank Note 


Company and the National Bank Note 
Company. 

Trial proofs of a $3 United States 
Note were prepared by the American 
Bank Note Company dated July 15, 
1862 (Fig. 7). None were issued. No 
issued notes of any denomination bear 
that date. The prior issue with 
denominations of $5 and over was 
dated March 10, 1862, and the $1 and 
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Fig. 7: Proof face and back of unissued $3 note dated July 15, 1862, printed by the American Bank Note 
Company in New York under Act of July 11, 1862. Four faces of this denomination in black and green are on one 


sheet and four backs in green on another. 


Fig. 8: August 1, 1862, $1 United States Note under 
July 11, 1862 Act 
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Fig. 9: August 1, 1862, 
July 11, 1862 Act 


$2 United States Note under 
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$2 denominations issued under the 
July 11, 1862 Act were dated August 1, 
1862 (Figs. 8 & 9). 

The trial proofs of the $3 denomina- 
tion were struck from a4 subject plate 
of faces (plate letters A, B, C and D) 
and a 4 subject plate of backs. The text 
of their obligation conforms exactly to 
the language used on the faces of all 
March 10, 1862 United States Notes 
and to the text on the back of those 
notes of that issue which did not carry 
the bond conversion privilege (second 
reverse).4 Although the existence of a 
proof of the $3 note was first men- 
tioned in 1968 by William P. Donlon 
when he stated, “A proof specimen of 
the $3 design of this series does exist,” 
it was not pointed out that it was only 
a proof of the back which had been 
located.’ An illustration of a proof of 
the back was first published early in 
1974 by Gene Hessler with the com- 
ment that “The face design has eluded 
me.” The existence of the face proof 
andanillustrationofitarerevealedhere 
for the first time. The style of the $3 
proofs is completely dissimilar to the 
issued notes dated August 1, 1862. 


This would lead to the conclusion that 
the $3 denomination was to be coor- 
dinated with higher denominations 
and was abandoned when a new style 
of low denomination note was 
developed. 

These United States Notes in 
denominations of $1 and $2 witha new 
date (August 1, 1862) and text were 
prepared and selected for issuance. 
They were produced under a joint 
arrangement by the American Bank 
Note Company and the National Bank 
Note Company. Each of these notes 
contained a 1, 2 and 3 ina vertical row 
surrounded by a circle, the number 
corresponding to the denomination of 
the note having a white background 
while the other numbers in the row 
were overlayed with many green lines 
(Fig. 10). This was primarily an 
anti-alteration device rather than an 
anti-counterfeiting device. It was 
created to prevent a lower denomina- 
tion from being raised to a higher 
denomination by merely pasting 
higher counters from an obsolete or 
worthless note over the existing 


counters, hoping that the incongruity 
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Fig. 10: Enlargement of anti-alteration device on $1 and $2 U. S. Notes of 1862 in Figs. 8 & 9 
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of the green geometrical lathe work 
would not be readily observed. 

It is obvious from the existence of a3 
on these notes that a $3 note was 
planned in similar style to the $1 and 
$2. No such $3 was issued and notrial 
proof of it is known to have been made. 
That denomination was abandoned as 
shown by the following announcement 
in the Connecticut Bank Note List 
published in Hartford, Connecticut, 
for September, 1862. 

The New U. S. Legal Tender 
Notes are now being forwarded to 
Washington. The $1 notes have on 
the right end a single bar of lathe 
work. On the left end is a portrait 
of Secretary Chase. The $2 notes 
have on the right end, between the 
signatures, two stripes of lathe 
work. In the right corner is a 
portrait of Alexander Hamilton. 
The $3 notes have not been 
ordered. 

When National Bank Notes were 
planned as a part of the National 
Banking System the first legislation of 
February 25, 1863, provided for no 
denomination below five dollars. In 
the second National Banking Act pass- 
ed June 3, 1864, the Comptroller of the 
Currency was not only authorized but 
“required to cause plates to be engrav- 
ed and notes to be printed in the 
denominations of one dollar, two 
dollars, three dollars, five dollars, 

" This was not a discretionary 

decision as in the case of United States 
Notes but a requirement. Yet no $3 
National Bank Notes were ever issued 
and no trial proofs of any National 
Bank Note design of that denomination 
are known. All denominations of 
National Bank Notes under $5 were to 
be discontinued when_ specie 
payments were resumed but that con- 
dition would not actually occur until 
1879. 

It is clear that the public readily 
noticed an anomaly. There was 
no $3 bill of any type in circulation and 
yet the anti-alteration device on both 
the $1 and $2 United States Notes 
dated August 1, 1862, showed that a $3 
was intended. It is no wonder that this 
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situation might have given rise to 
curiosity, comment and ridicule. The 
$1 and $2 United States Notes dated 
August 1, 1862, remained in circula- 
tion in substantial quantity for over 
twenty-five years. Young people 
growing up after the Civil War had no 
knowledge of any $3 bill in circulation 
and yet were faced with the strange 
phenomenon of the 3 in the anti-altera- 
tion device on the $1 and $2 notes of 
1862 with which they could not help 
being familair. To this group a satirical 
comment about a $3 bill was only 
natural and they had every reason to 
joke about the non-existence of a 
genuine $3 bill. To them any $3 bill 
would have been queer, peculiar and 
false. 

Evidence of this oddity came in the 
form of advertising material resembl- 
ing what appeared to bea $3 bill. Some 
of these money-size novelties had 
many features similar to both the $5 U. 
S. Demand Notes of 1861 and the $5 


Fig. 11: $3 advertising novelty of City of Paris Store 
in Chicago dated 1868 with vignettes copied from $5 
U. S. Notes 


Fig. 12: $3 advertising form of Novelty Ad Co., 
Peoria, Illinois, with vignettes copied from $5 U. S. 
Notes 


1869 on above form 
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United States Notes of 1862 and 1863: 
Crawford's statue on the Capitol Dome 
on the left side, Alexander Hamilton's 
oval portrait on the right side, and 
green denominational overprint in the 
center, ared Treasury seal, pretended 
serial numbering and a green back 
(Figs. 11, 12, 13 & 14). The advertising 
note of thé City of Paris One Dollar 
Store in Chicago was dated December 
1, 1868. The Novelty Ad Publishing 
Company of Peoria, Illinois, printed a 
standard form bearing a legend, “Act 
of May 10, 1869,” and leaving blank 
space for the advertiser to print in. The 
use of these forms by. A. Johnson, 
Millinery of Bridgeton, New Jersey, is 
typical of the wide use of these $3 
handbills. True’s Neatfoot Harness Oil 
Blacking of Rochester, New York, is 
similar and has the words 
“Copyrighted 1875” to indicate the 
date of its use. A $3 advertising form of 
the Vorodyne Universal Pain and Ache 
Cure has a figure of Hope on the left 


= 
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Fig. 14: $3 True’s Harness Oil Blacking advertising 
novelty with 1875 copyright date 


Fig. 15: Face and back of $3 advertising novelty of 
Vorodyne Pain & Ache Cure dated 1877 with open 
space for retailer's imprint 
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and Washington’s portrait on the right 
along with the legend, “Act of Mar. 
10th 1877” (Fig. 15). The dates of the 


“Acts” on these curiosities were 
naturally fictitious. However, the 
dates clearly indicate that the 


humorous appeal of these $3 adver- 
tising novelties was well understood 
by the public beginning soon after the 
end of the Civil War. The novelty of the 
$3 bill idea has never stopped. 

Some numismatists have specializ- 
ed in collecting only $3 bills because of 
their unusual appeal.? Business 
colleges which printed practice money 
for their students sometimes used the 
$3 denomination as part of their series 
of notes.* 

The earliest known written use of 
the word phony (phoney) was by 
George Ade (1866-1944), the American 
humorist whose “Overlook all the 
Phoney Acting by the Little Lady, Bud” 
is in Fables in Slang (p. 138) published 
in Chicago in 1900. In The New York 
Sun of September 28, 1902, p. 8, a card 
shark said, “It wasn’t any phony deal, 
at that, for I had the deck myself, and I 
don’t fight cripples with knives. It 
would ha’ been rubbin’ it in to stack 
the cards against that outfit.” Seven 
years later in the Saturday Evening 
Post of March 6, p. 38, the story 
included, “I gave the sucker my name 
and address (both phony of course).” 
In the San Francisco Examiner of July 
10, 1909, p. 8, a writer used, “Rob my © 
house in a phony disguise, eh?” and an 
excerpt of March 1, 1912, p.17, read, 
“It’s a kid, eh? — well I'll kid that 
phoney judge.” “Um — he’s going to be 
as popular as a phoney check around 
here.” is in the San Francisco Call & 
Post of March 10, 1919, p. 13.” These 
uses indicate that the American public 
was well accustomed to the expression 
phony, at least by the beginning of the 
twentieth century. Jimmie Durante, a 
master in coining words, asserted in an 
article in The New Yorker Magazine of 
July 26, 1943, “I ain’t phoneying up 
them woids.” Pleasure in using the 
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word phony seemed to spread its 
application. Phony monacker, phony 
tag or phony handle is a false name or 
nom de plume; a phony spark is a fake 
diamond; a phony mop is a wig; phony 
teeth are false; and phony money is 
counterfeit. Phoney baloney is a dou- 
ble emphasis of falsity which has been 
dignified by Latinization to phonus 
balonus. Today's broad use of phony 
as an adjective and as a noun is a 
steady continuation of its original 
usage. 

The origin of the use is strictly 
American although it now has 
developed a limited reception in 
England. Its use in England was an 
import from America, principally 
adopted when Americans referred to 
the early inaction of World War Il as a 
“phoney war.” The fact that George 
Ade’s Fables in Slang was so popular 
that it was republished in England in 
1902 had no effect on the British in- 
troduction of the word. 


Sheortes of Ougin 

It has been strongly proposed that 
phony is derived from the English 
word fawney or fauney meaning a 
finger ring and derived from the 
Irish.'° A brass finger ring was used in 
a swindle wherein a person finds a 
purse on the street and the swindler 
claims that he also found the purse at 
the same time. The contents are ex- 
amined anda brass ring which appears 
to be gold or is gold plated is in the 
purse. The swindler sells out his share 
of the find to the “finder” on the basis 
that the ring is gold. This trick was 
described in England as early as 1781 
and was known as a fawney rig, by 
1851 also as fawney dropping and by 
1859 as fawney bouncing. A person 
performing the swindle is on the 
fawney. When used alone in England 
the word fawney had no deceptive 
significance except when used as 
relating to the fawney rig. Neither 
fawney or fauney has ever been in- 
cluded in American dictionaries. Its 
use in England and Ireland did not 
spread significantly to language in 
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America. The assertion that phony 
was derived from fawney is without 
evidence and requires a change of 
general sense as well as changes in 
spelling and _ pronunciation. Lexi- 
cographers have therefore been un- 
willing to accept such a derivation. 

The invention of the telephone in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century 
has given rise to a suggestion that 
phony might be either based upon an 
imposter’s voice used to deceive a 
listener or upon poor transmission ofa 
voice which sounded like someone 
else's. These are contrived and without 
any basis of fact. 

The current dictionaries take the 
position that the origin is unknown. 


She Pictatle Ovigin 
of Phony | 

The adjective funny has two distinct 
meanings: (1) droll; comical; amusing; 
laughable; and (2) strange; queer; odd. 
The second meaning obviously 
developed from the first because of the 
humor which many people see in a 
deviation from the normal. In common 
parlance the two meanings are 
sometimes distinguished by referring 
to them as funny (ha ha) and funny 
(peculiar). It is not uncommon in slang 
to make slight variations in spelling 
and/or pronounciation to create a dis- 
tinction in meaning. That in the 
writer's opinion is what seems to have 
happened to funny (queer) to become 
phony. The evidence is meager and 
could well be what a lexicographer had 
in mind when it was suggested by 
inference in a dictionary in 1909. 

The expression funny business is 
the clue to the problem. The word 
funny when used in this combination 
no longer conforms to either normal 
meaning of funny — comical or queer. 
When one says there is funny business 
going on, it means that something 
tricky, fraudulent or dishonest is tak- 
ing place. Such a secret activity or 
situation is intended to deceive and is 
spoken of in derision rather than dis- 
gust. This is identical to the meaning 
and use of phony. 
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Prior to 1909 no dictionary or 
thesaurus contained any reference to 
phony, phoney or funny business, par- 
ticularly the edition of Webster's Inter- 
national Dictionary of the English 
Language published in 1890. These 
words all appeared for the first time in 
Webster's New. International 
Dictionary published in 1909. Phony is 
defined as “not straight or genuine; 
crooked; fake (slang U.S.)” and the 
lexicographer suggests comparing it to 
funny business. Phoney is defined as 
“a variation of phony.” Under the word 


funny — the expression funny 
business is defined as “tricky, 
fraudulent, or dishonest business 


(slang U.S.).” 

The fact that two new expressions, 
phony and funny business, were 
recognized as sufficiently in use in the 
American language at the same time, 
with the same meaning and with only 
slight variation in spelling and 
pronounciation cannot go unrecogniz- 
ed. While the spelling change from uto 
o leaves a different sound, the change 
from f to ph leaves the same sound. 

It is not unusual in American slang 
to change the spelling and pronuncia- 
tion of a word to introduce a change in 
meaning. The word sundae was 
developed to apply to ice cream served 
with a flavored topping to avoid an 
ordinance against serving ice cream 
sodas on Sunday. The sundae, without 
soda water, was not restricted on 
Sunday. The sundae was originally a 
sunday but not only was the spelling 
changed from y to e for written 
recognition but the pronunciation was 
changed from the sound of a in ape to 
the sound of u in up. The same type of 
change apparently took place in 
changing funny to phony as_ the 
pronunciation change of u to o dis- 
tinguished the meaning of the spoken 
word and the spelling change dis- 
tinguished the meaning of the written 
word. The choice in spelling between 
phony and phoney would indicate that 
the spoken word developed first. 

The high standards of etymological 
proof in lexicography apparently 
caused the discard of the expression 
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funny business from its explanation of 
the word phony in the Second New 
International Dictionary of the English 
Language in 1934 both in defining 
phony and under funny. The origin of 
phony was classified as unknown, 
Thus it has remained. A change in 
position seems justified. 


She Queer 


There is nothing to indicate that 
counterfeit money entered into the 
derivation of the word phony, but 
there is a curious relationship to the 
word queer. One of the many names for 
counterfeit paper money in England 
and in the United States was the queer. 
This expression was used as early as 
1846 and continued throughout the 
nineteenth century. A queersman or a 
shover of the queer was a dealer in or 
passer of counterfeit money.'' A 
chapter in the book, American 
Counterfeits (Springfield, Mass., 1875; 
reprinted Boston, 1879) described a 
notorious counterfeiter and is entitled 
“lake the Queersman.” It could be 
asserted that as funny (queer) as a $3 
bill might have been the basis for the 
expression “as phony asa $3 bill,” but 
since phony was and is applied to 
everything, there seems to be no basis 
to claim it as having a numismatic 
beginning. 

It might also be pointed out that 
another old expression for counterfeit 
paper money is coney and because it 
rhymes with phony or phoney, the 
expression might be “as coney as a $3 . 
bill.” 

With this as a_ starting point, 
perhaps some readers can furnish ad- 
ditional data on the problem as there 
are many who have steadily used the 
various expressions mentioned in this 
article for many decades. 
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PEACE MEDAL 


sua 


The galleries of Nielsen-Porter, Inc., of Houston announce the issuance of a new work in medallic art... 
PEACE, designed by Nathan Sobel and sculpted by Joseph DiLorenzo. 

The obverse brings together the word “peace” in virtually every written form that exists today, while the 
reverse portrays the dilemma of Abraham the Patriarch, through whose eyes are seen the modern day Jew and 
Arab as the descendents of his beloved sons Isaac and Ishmael. His plaintive smile betrays his deep longing 
for their reunification and their embrace signifies the beginning of peace in the Middle East. 

Peace is issued in sets of two 2 1/2 inch .999 fine silver and bronze medals housed ina plush-lined desk- 
stand presentation case. Each are hallmarked and individually-numbered from 0001 through 1974. Once the 
total mintage is struck by Medallic Art Company of Danbury, MA., the dies will be destroyed. A message from 
the artist, personally hand autographed, will accompany each set. The issue price for PEACE has been set at 
$250 as well as a special pre-issue price to sponsors and others who order during an initial ordering period. 
Additional information may be obtained by writing: Nielsen-Porter, Inc., Box 42228, Houston, TX 77042. 
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FROM YOUR 
PRESIDEN T 


VIRGINIA CULVER 


A milestone in the numismatic world may 
well be history as you read this. For the first 7 Pa 
time in forty-one years US citizens may beable — e ’ 
to buy, hold, and sell gold. When this even- President Culver and Chester 

: : Sie - Krause, Krause Publications, prepare 
tuality becomes reality, it is certain to have a t sample some barbecued chicken at 
direct effect on the numismatic market and his second “Day in the Country” 
on you. outing at lola, Wisconsin. 


The C.O.1.N. Convention in Los Angeles in June brought together 
collectors whose interest lies outside the realm of our US coins and paper 
money. In particular, coinage of other countries, paper money of other 
countries, as well as tokens, medals and exonumia reigned supreme. 
Education was the keynote as each sponsoring organization held a forum 
with one or more speakers. Bourse business was reported as excellent and 
the auction brought unheralded prices. 


It is my hope that each member of our association is doing his part to 
relieve any shortage of our US cents and will continue to do so. Telling 
uninformed friends is one important way to assist. None of us wish our 
hobby to carry the stigma of being responsible for US coin shortages or 
highly speculative prices for current issues. 


Publisher Chester Krause’s second “Day In the Country” in Iola was 
an ideal time to renew acquaintances with some Wisconsin friends in the 
hobby along with a few others from afar. As a Wisconsite, I must tell you 
that Chet has an “in” with the weatherman as it was a gorgeous day 
(rarity), the chicken barbecue was superb (choice), the friendly at- 
mosphere was very enjoyable (BU), but my golf game left much to be 
desired (severely pitted). 


Allofus with the American Numismatic Association look forward to 
greeting you in Miami, Florida, from August 13th through the 17th at our 
83rd Anniversary Convention. We welcome you to enjoy the many 
activities that will be offered and we hope it will be a most enjoyable time 
for you. Numismatic friendships are indeed one of the nicest aspects of our 


hobby. 
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